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Chalks 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Poster Pastello, Ambrite, Hygieia. 


Air Brushes, Artists 


Thayer & Chandler, 910 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 


Crayons 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Finger Paints 


American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Marionettes 


Muller Marionettes, 1324 Ashland Ave.., 
Evanston, Ill. Send 10c for catalog. 

Hazelle’s Marionettes, 822 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Modeling Materials 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Milo modeling material. 
Formwell. 

American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 


Show Card Colors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang Tempera. 
American Art Clay Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Amaco products. 
Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Watercolors 


American Crayon Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Prang products. 


Artist Oil Colors 


and Brushes 


Erwin M. Riebe Corp., 159 E. 60th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Books 


Handicraftt—Simplified Procedure and 
Projects. Author-Publisher Lester 
Griswold, Colorado Colo. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Classroom Aids 
Designs, Patterns, Instruction Charts for 
building—Arts and Crafts Program. 
Author-Publisher Lester Griswold, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Art Schools 


Art Academy of Cincinnati, W. H. Siple, 
Dir. Eden Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Art Center School, 1905 North Highland 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. Henry 
Lovins, Director. 


Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave. 
at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


California College of Arts and Crafts, 
College and Broadway, Oakland, 
Calif. 


John Herron Art Institute School of Art, 
Donald D. Mattison, Dir. Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 


McLane Institute Summer School, 1755 
Broadway, New York City. 


This page is devoted to the interests 
of both our readers and advertisers. 
In the Reader's Guide, Design is at- 
tempting to give its subscribers a 
place to turn to quickly and in a 
short time find where materials and 
other types of artists supplies can be 
secured. Design’s Reader’s Guide is 
also ready to answer any questions as 
to where items not listed in this sec- 
tion can be bought. Address your in- 
quiries to Reader's Guide Department, 
Design Publishing Co., 32 Warren St., 
Columbus. Ohio. 


Meinzinger Art School of Fine and 
Commercial Art, Fred J. Meinzinger, 
Director, 4847 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Pratt Institute, James C. Boudreau, Dir., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Professional School of Art, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, Dir., New York City. 


Raye Burns School, Studio N-2, Box 
2194, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rhode Island School of Design, Col- 
lege St., Providence, R. I. 


Ringling Schoo! of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 


St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Kenneth 
D. Hudson, Dir., St. Louis, Mo. 


Taos School of Art, Taos, N. Mex., 
Emil Bisttram, Dir. 


The Vineyard Paint Group, Edgartown, 
Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 


Silk Screen Supplies 


Silk screen printing Supplies. Walter 
Karl Titze, 1366 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, California. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


Ball Mills 


Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Banding Wheels 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


Pereny Pottery, 842 N. Pearl St., Co. 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Clays and Glazes 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 


Ceramic Crayons 


Pereny Pottery, 842 North Pearl St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Kilns 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Pereny Pottery, Columbus, Ohio. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


Potter’s Wheels 


Pereny Pottery, 842 No. Pearl St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


American Art Clay Co., Indianaoplis, 
Indiana. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., 46 Park 
Place, New York City. 


The Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
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FELIX PAYANT 
EDITOR 


ELIZABETH BRUEHLMAN 
ASSOC. EDITOR 


STEVE MAVIS 
BUSINESS MGR. 


FANCHON DEVOE 
ADVT. MGR. 


ADVISORY EDITORS 


Grant, Director 
New York Ci 


Schools, New Yor 


Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head 


of Art Dept., Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 


Alfred Howell, Director 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Alfred E. Pelikan, Di- 
rector of Milwaukee Art 
institute, Milwaukee. 


C. Edwin johnson, Di- 
rector of Art, Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


Aime H. Doucette, Art 
t., State Teachers 
, Edinboro, Pa. 


F. Elizabeth Bethea, 
Head of Art Department, 
Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute, Ruston. 


Margaret Erdt, Super- 
visor of Art, Public 

ls, San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


Grace Sobotka, Associ- 
ate Professor of Art, 

Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dr. William E. Warner, 
American indus- 
Arts Association, 

Columbus, Ohio. 


H. Rosabelle MacDon- 
ald, Chairman of Art 
Dept., Art and Music 
H. $., New York City. 


Clara MacGowan, Asst. 
Prof, of Art, North- 
western University, 

» Illinois. 


R. Guy Cowan, Design 
Consultant, Onondaga 
Pottery, Syracuse,N. Y. 


Elizabeth Gilmartin, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mary Albright Giles, 
University Schools, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus. 


Marion Miller, 
Director of Art, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Clara P. Reynolds, Dir. 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Elizabeth Welis Robert- 
son, Dir. of Art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Chicago, Ill. 


Edna Patzig, Assoc. 
Professor, Department 
of Art, University of 
lowa, lowa City. 


Grace M. Baker, Chair- 
man, Division of the 
Arts, Colo. State Col- 
lege of Ed., Creeley. 


Vincent A. Roy, Super- 
visor Art ducation 
Dept., Pratt Inst tute, 
B lyn, New York. 


Jane Betsey Welling. 
Assoc. Prof., College of 
Education, Wayne 
University, Detru.t. 


Wanda L. Wheeler, 
Supervisor of Art Edu- 
cation, City Schools, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Dr. Kate V. Wofford, 
Prof. of Rural Educa- 
tion, Buffalo State 
Teachers College. 
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MEXICAN POTTERY CLAY 
MODELED OBJECTS HARDEN WITHOUT FIRING 


Because Mexican Pottery Clay is self-hardening, modeled objects 
do not require firing in either a pottery kiln or oven to make 
them durable and permanent. This clay comes in dry powder 
form, and is mixed with water to obtain a smooth, plastic model- 
ing material for hand modeling or throwing on a potter’s wheel. 
Between working periods, drying of a piece is retarded by cov- 
ering with a damp cloth. Finished pieces may be decorated with 
enamel and tempera or left in the natural, rich, red color which 
is suggestive of Mexican and American Indian pottery made from 
native clays. 


Try the One Pound Size at 30c or Write Dept. D 
for Complete Information. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDI! 


A BARGAIN! 


You all know the magazine AMERI- 
CAN ARTIST, formerly Art Instruc- 
tion: Its yearly subscription rate is 


$3.00 (10 issues). 


DESIGN needs no introduction. Its 
subscription price is likewise $3.00 
yearly (10 issues). 


Now you can have both > 4.80 


for the new yearly rate of 


At this reduced rate order direct, as no commissions 
to agents or dealers can be allowed. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


32 Warren Street Columbus, Ohio - 


MEET OUR ADVISORS 


CLARA MacGOWAN is Assistant Professor of Art, 
Northwestern University and President of the Depart- 
ment of Art Education of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Besides being 
an educator, she 
is an artist and 
writer. A grad- 
uate of the Uni- 
versity of Wash- 
ington, with a 
M. F. A. degree, 
she also studied 
with the modern 
Franch masters, 
Andre L’ Hote 
and Fernand 
Leger in Paris. 
She has travel- 
led widely in Eu- 
rope, having 
painted in 
France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey 
and Asia Minor. 
In more recent 
years she has 
painted‘in Mex- 
ico and through- 
out the mountainous areas of Western United States and 
Canada. 

Miss MacGowan has had one-artist exhibitions of her 
paintings in Vienna, Paris, New York and Chicago. For 
several years she has exhibited annually at the Delphic 
Studios in. New York. A painter of abstractions and 
western landscapes, and working as well in water color 
and prints, she has shown her work in such art institu- 
tions and galleries as the Art Institute, Chicago; River- 
side Museum, New York, Denver Art Museum; Chicago 
Arts Club, etc. During the period of 1935-37 she was 
honored with the Presidency of the Chicago Society of 
Arts, the oldest art organization in Chicago, which was 
founded in 1888 and whose membership constitutes the 
most progressive artists of the Chicago area. It was dur- 
ing her term as president that the famous “Artists Calen- 
— were begun; she has herself always contributed to 
these. 

Miss MacGowan is a member of many art organizations 
and university groups and a member of Phi Beta and Phi 
Mu Gamma. In addition to her classes in creative work 
at Northwestern, she is in charge of Northwestern’s stu- 
dent exhibitions in the Big Ten Art Show, and besides be- 
ing president of the Department of Art Education, to 
which office she was elected in June, 1938 in New York 
and reelected July, 1939 at San Francisco, she is chairman 
of the National Committee on Research for Determining 
Teacher Qualifications in Art, of the Department of Art 
Education. 


n.E.A. CONVENTION 


The winter convention of the Department of Art 
Education, N. E. A., at St. Louis, Missouri, Feb. 26-27, 
was marked not only by a large list of distinguished speak- 
ers, discussing a wide range of subjects in art education, 
but also by an announcement of great importance. 

Clara MacGowan, president of the Department, who 
organized and directed the convention, announced at the 
banquet that Dr. Ray Faulkner had accepted the chair- 
manship of a new committee, to be known as ““The Na- 
tional Committee on Research in Art Education of the 
Department of Art Education of the N. E. A.” This 
committee, whose full personnel will be determined in 
the future, will have an initial life period of ten years. 
It will examine a whole field of art education, formulate 
problems which need solution and define areas in which 
research must be done before intelligent programs can 
be planned. Studies will be both carried out and di- 
rected by the committee. A preliminary statement of 
this committee’s plan of work will appear in the De- 
partment’s 1940 bulletin, to be published in the fall of 
1940. 
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Never before has any agency attempted such a work as the compilation which has progressed in America 
as part of the Federal Art Project of the Works Progress Administration. Making record drawings of handcrafts 
indigenous to American culture, and collecting data on these native arts help to form the groundwork for a nation- 
wide pictorial survey of design in the American decorative arts. No other study has ever attempted as significant 
a study. European countries have long had such records of their arts. Through the handcrafts we may under- 
stand the philosophies and ideals of our early American culture. We may likewise learn much to help us in solv- 
ing some of our problems today in the way of leisure-time activity, good taste, and proper use of materials. 


The Index of American design includes art objects which were made in America from its earliest settle- 
ment until 1890. First begun in New York, work has progressed in various sections of the country from New 
England to California, with workers concentrating on the characteristic American art of thew respective localities. 


FURNITURE 


One of the largest portfolios of the Index of American Design is devoted to furniture. Here may be seen 
reproductions of the early carved chests of Massachusetts and Connecticut; the block front furniture of Newport; 
the finely proportioned mahogany and cherry of the cabinetmakers of New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston 
which carry the main body of American design from Seventeenth Century severity into the revived classicism of 
the early Republican period. 


Admiration of prosperous residents of the coastal cities for English fashions are reflected in interpreta- 
tions of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton styles. But distinctive American types also are shown in their de- 
velopment through adaptations to living conditions of a new country and the frequent necessity for using native 
woods. 

Victorian pieces are charming despite their admixture of several styles. The less significant but familiar 
phases of the furniture group include Shaker pieces which anticipated modern design in thejr functional simplicity, 
the gaily painted chests and cupboards of the Pennsylvania-Germans and the picturesque adaptations of Spanish 
styles in the Southwest. 


CERAMICS 


In the field of ceramics, emphasis has been placed upon the decorative pottery of the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries. Extensive work also has been done in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in the diffi- 
cult field of American glass, the resulting plates ranging from the clear engraved glasses of “Baron” Steigel in 
Pennsylvania to the brown and green flasks stamped with busts of such popular idols as Jenny Lind and Lafay- 
ette. Also to be found in this portfolio are reproductions of the Wares of Wister and other south Hersey fac- 
tories, and Amelong glass of Maryland and the pressed Sandwich glass so popular in Eastern and Middle Western 
states during the later period. 


Glass making was the best known of the early industries in New Jersey. Casper Wistar made glass in 
Salem County as early as 1789, and later a German family named Stenger started a factory in Glassboro. Rare 
glass was made at Redfield near Syracuse, New York. Ohio produced four general groups of ceramics: earthen- 
ware, comprising glazed and unglazed red ware and glazed yellow ware; salt glazed stoneware; Upper Musk- 
ingum Valley pottery lamps; and miniature examples of pottery. Glass of fine quality was produced at Zanes- 
ville, Ravenna, and Mantua. 


TEXTILES 


The textiles group includes the patterns of crewel work done in New England in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury; the geometrical variations of the coverlets woven on hand looms by the women of the pioneer era, and the 
not-so-practical but quaint expression worked in samplers and embroidered pictures. Quilts, representing many 
types of design popular throughout the country between 1750 and 1850, range from early designs such as “King 
David's Crown” through such political and historical motifs as “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” and “Whig Rose’ to 
such good old standbys as “The Pine Tree” and “Star of Bethlehem.” 


Costumes and accessories, devoted, of course, to the fashions worn by women, range all the way to the 
hooded severity of a Shaker Cape to late Eighteenth Century elegance. There were elaborate brocades and wide 
hooped skirts of late Colomal times. The straight, slender dresses were to be seen everywhere immediately after 
the French Revolution. The short, full skirts, the fur-belows which ushered in the early days of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, the bustles, bows, and trains of the early Seventies all found their places in the story of milady and 
her fashions. They are colorful and gay and reveal a significant phase of American life. 
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Mr. Alexander J. Kostellow, Supervisor of Design and Structure at 
the Pratt Institute, is we in three fields—painting, industrial 
design and education. As a painter, he has won many awards, among 
them Honorable Mention for his “After Dinner” canvas, in the 1933 
International Exhibition. In the field of industrial design, Mr. 
Kostellow has been Director of Product Development and Engineer- 
ing for the U. S. Glass Co., Vice President in charge of Product 
Development for the Columbia Radiator Co. (which position he still 
retains), and has served as a consultant to a diversified line of in- 
dustries. Mr. Kostellow, in his capacity as educator, been head 
of Industrial Design at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, where 
he held an Associate Professorship for nine years prior to his present 
position with Pratt Institute. 

Born in Persia, Mr. Kostellow received his academic education in 
Paris and at the University of Berlin. He came to this country in 
1916 and studied art a tthe National Academy, Art Students’ League, 
Kansas City Art Institute, and, privately, with Anthony Angarola and 
Vaclav Vytacyl. 

Kostellow is talented, dynamic, and alert; ever conscious of the 
effects of science and invention on the culture and expression of our 
people. He is an American; although born many miles from our 
shores, he is undoubtedly more American in spirit than many of us 
who boast that our ancestors were present at the birth of Americanism. 

Mr. Kostellow is one of the few men in America today favorably 
fitted by background, training, experience, and viewpoint to lead 
Art Education along the broad road it must follow if it is to be 
related to our socio-technico-economic civilization, and, consequently, 
have the vitality which we associate with past eras of accomplishment. 


DESIGN AND 
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STRUCTURE PROGRAM 


of the PRATT INSTITUTE ART SCHOOL 


‘Many factors were instrumental in adopting the 
program of design and structural representation at 
the Art School of Pratt Institute. My experience of 
many years as painter, teacher and designer for in- 
dustry convinced me that some drastic change had 
to be introduced into the approach to Art Education. 
Discussions with industrialists, merchandisers, design- 
ers and educators confirmed this conviction. Mr. 
Donald R. Dohner, Art Director of the Westing- 
house Electric, greatly helped me to formulate a 
workable method of approach. Due to him, I be- 
gan to see definite relationship of art to commerce 
and industry. It was clearly to be seen that, in the 
light of contemporary technics, the craft method of 
manual training is more or less a variation of occupa- 
tional therapy. The conditioning factors of mass 
production for mass acceptance and style trends 
have to be comprehended by the artist who wants to 
fit into the socio-economic life of our country. 

Last year Mr. James C. Boudreau, Director of the 
Art School of Pratt Institute, invited me to collabor- 
ate with him in building a curriculum of design and 
structure. This presented an opportunity to apply 
the research on a scale large enough for diversified 
purposes. The curriculum is now in progress, and 
the outline of our program follows: 


We assume that the function of the Art School of 


By Alexander J. Kostellow 


Pratt Institute is an active participation in con- 
temporary American life. This we can achieve by 
being of service to commerce and industry, and, to 
this end, we are training young people to fit into the 
social, technico-economic scheme of which they are 
a part. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to foretell the spe- 
cific application to which the student’s experience will 
be put, our philosophy is that his training in the 
first years must be both fundamental and generic, 
permitting him to concentrate on professional prob- 
lems in the later years of his studies. To achieve 
this aim, we have introduced a Foundation Year 
Course, which has its roots in human experience in 
art, in general, and in American life and mode of 
living today, in particular. So much has been written 
already about beauty and function, that it seems un- 
necessary at this time to elaborate further on them. 
Unquestionably, even the prehistoric man possessed 
the divine gift not only to react to and enjoy beauty, 
but also to create it. Man’s earliest attempts to cre- 
ate articles of useful function bear signs of experi- 
mentation in that direction. This primitive instinct 
to use the materials at hand and to invent tools for 
its manipulation always went hand in hand with the 
creation of beauty integrated with function. Today 
this tendency has grown to amazing proportions. 
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Pratt Institute Photos 


Above: Architectonics, a 
problem in the relationship 
of positive volumes in the 
form of geometric problems. 


Right: Dynamics, in which 

the student proceeds to inter- 

pret organic forms with lines 
in. space. 


There is hardly a field of human activity which does 
not, in some way, employ persons trained in the visual 
arts. The growth of our own American aesthetic ex- 
pression could not keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ment of our commerce and industry due to scientific 
progress. The technique of production and distri- 
bution which has lifted the standards of living of 
our nation beyond those of any other country in the 
world left little time, at the turn of the century, to 
incorporate more than a fleeting expression ot the 
American aesthetic, creative spirit. 
sorted to the adaptation of previous styles, which 
grew from the methods of handicraft design; and 
later we fell under the influence of European ten- 
dencies. However, in the last few years there has 
been a very definite effort to create our own Ameri- 
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At first we re-* 


can style to correspond to our mode of living and 
our way of looking at things. 

This movement is gaining momentum by the min- 
ute. Commerce and industry hungrily absorb the 
artists who think of a machine as a contemporary 
tool for mass production. Therefore our aim is to 
train the students of the Art School to fit definitely 
into this social technico-economic picture of cultural 
America, so that they may participate by contribut- 
ing to the enrichment of our national life. We want 
our students to become artists without mannerisms, 
practical and keenly aware of existing conditions in 
the fields of commerce and industry, and with a de- 
veloped imagination which reaches beyond the pres- 
ent into the future. To achieve these aims we found 
no single answer in the curriculum of the existing 
art and technical schools, and we had to devise meth- 
ods which would enable our student to develop to 
the utmost his potential creative ability, with a pur- 
pose — for a purpose. 

The old style of drawing for the sake of drawing— 
designing as a luxurious application—had to give way 
to a more basic method, whereby the student would 


acquire controlled knowledge in the elements of de- 
sign and presentation that would liberate him. The 
terminology used by the designers and artists had to 
be taken from the controversial category, so that the 
meaning of terms would not confuse the issues. We 
had to clarify the word “design,” in order that our 
pedagogical objectives would lead to the professional 
field without too many detours and by-passes. To 
us, “design” means the objectification of an idea 
through organized control of conditioning factors. 
It expresses an intent—it offers a manner of solu- 
tion, and becomes the finished product. 

Inasmuch as the entire Pratt Art School program 
is dedicated to the idea of visual experience, our first 
step is to develop the visual perceptions of the stu- 
dent. We have also the objective of extending his 
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Movement of Planes, in which the plane begins to 
exist independently, leading the eye from one direc- 
tion to another. 


intellectual concepts, because he must comprehend 
the contemporary technico-economic set-up. So, 
simultaneously, in acquainting him with the world of 
human creation, we require the student to observe 
very closely contemporary life with its involved tech- 
nics. The student’s experience in the Foundation 
Year consists of two-dimensional and three-dimen- 
sional design, art history, color, structural representa- 
tion, field and museum research. One of our meth- 
ods is to teach the student to isolate—that is ab- 
stract—from the maze of material about him, cer- 
tain qualities which are constant in character, so that 
he may use them when he needs and wants them, in 
any kind of a problem he encounters. 

This is the reason for the great variety of ma- 
terials we adopted for the student’s use in the course 
of his studies. We shall enumerate just a few of the 
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Plastic Concept, participation of space emphasized 
as it effects the balance and interplay of positive 
and negative volume. 


experiences in the course of three-dimensional de- 
sign to illustrate how our method works. 

We start with architectionics; a problem in the re- 
lationship of positive volumes in the form of geo- 
metric solids, in plasticene. The very nature of the 
material prevents the introduction of linear move- 
ments—it acquaints the student with the structure of 
architectonics; namely, enclosed space, shapes. He 
learns how to integrate various sizes and forms into 
an organized unit—he learns to evaluate his work 
from many angles—he also gets an idea of inherent 
‘and comparative proportions. 

From the expression of mass coordination we in- 
troduce the student-te-the-problem of dynamics, in 
which he proceeds to interpret organic forms with 
lines in space (wire figures). The nature of this ma- 
terial does not permit him to produce the bulk of a 
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solid or the tactility of a plane. Therefore, it is much 
easier for him to concentrate on the expression of 
directional forces, dynamic movement, formal qual- 
ities, and gesture of a given problem. 

In the third problem the student makes the transi- 
tion from architectonics to plastic situations, in which 
the plane begins to exist independently, leading the 
eye from one direction to another. In this case sheet 
metal is used as the conditioning factor controlling 
the design because it excludes bulk and line. 

The fourth problem is that of plastic concept, 
where the participation of space is emphasized as it 
effects the balance and interplay of positive and neg- 
ative volumes. We return here to plasticene as the 
most easily manipulated material. The problem is 
based on living forms, but again the student isolates 
from the source material only those elements which 
produce the necessary qualities of plasticity. 


In order not to depart too far from professional 
objectives, and also to introduce the meaning of style, 
we present at this time the ceramic figure. From 
time immemorial ceramic figures have expressed con- 
temporary style tendencies. We have only to think 
of Egyptian ceramics, Greeek ceramics, Dresden 
china, Sevres china, Viennese ceramics, Bennington 
ceramics, to realize how true this is. 

From the ceramic problem we proceed to the 
study of convexities. The student is asked to create 
forms which are expanding by nature. This problem 
implies organic growth—the development from the 
simple to the complex. This experience brings into 
play the unfolding of forms into space, the opposi- 
tional relations of curves, the balance of static versus 
dynamic forces, and a new emphasis on organic 
unity. As in the other problems, the student starts 
with natural forms as a point of departure, but he 
presents only the expression of those forces which 
the material of his choice permits him. 

After this problem we introduce to the student, 
the student proceeds to the study of negative volume 
forms, non-representative in character. In this prob- 
lem of concavities, the student has the choice of the 
following materials: wood, stone, or hard plaster. 
With power-driven tools, he carves into the solid 
block, designing space forms with concavities; the 
emphasis is placed on the negative volumes rather 
than the positive. 

After this problem, we introduce to the student, 
space, which we define for him as a three-dimensional 
concept forming the base for design and structure, 
whether it is materialized into positive volumes or 
remains a negative volume. We emphasize the fact 
that there is a very definite relationship of all things 
designed within a three-dimensional concept; e. g., 
objects in a room, the arrangement of which is re- 
lated to the space of the room, compelling an inter- 
relationship of forms. Space incorporates the dy- 
namic qualities of tension, expansion, flows, balance, 


and plasticity. The student starts out with a stage 
Continued on page 24 
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Above: The Ceramic Figure, in which professional 
objectives are kept in view. 


Below: Problem in Texture, given to the student in 
the two-dimensional design course. 
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Baxtresser Photo 


Philipp Yost 


Industrial Designer, Decorator, Painter, and In- 
structor in Design at the School of the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo, New York. 


Philipp Yost was born in Auburn, Nebraska, in 1914. There 
he had his elementary schooling, and when he was thirteen moved 
with his family to Lincoln. He attended Lincoln High School 
and took advantage of all the art course offered. He was 
graduated when he was sixteen. During this time the construction 
of the state capital was under way, and it played a large part 
in developing his interest in design. The traveling exhibitions 
at the University likewise furthered his art interest. While in 
his last two years in high school, he exhibited with the Nebraska 
Society of Artists in Omaha, and in the Mid-west show at the 
Kansas City Art Institute. 

In 1931 he entered the Cleveland School of Art on a scholar- 
ship and studied there for one year. The following year he 
attended the School of the Art Institute of Chicago by means 
of a working scholarship. He was a member of the Art Students 
League of that school and exhibited with them. Also his work 
was shown in the Chicago show held at the Institute. During 
these two years his family had changed residence from Lincoln 
to Lawrence, Kansas. So the greater part of the following two 
years found him enrolled as a special student at the University 
of Kansas. He exhibited again with the Mid-West show, and in 
1934 received the honorable mention for one of his paintings 
in the Kansas City Sweepstakes show. 

In the spring of 1934 he sold a wallpaper design and with the 
money set out to get started in the design field in New York. 
There he found employment with a design studio, but remained 
with them for only a few weeks. He realized the limitations of 
such a position and decided to try selling directly to the vari- 
ous concerns. Mr. Yost has been contributing to the design 
field ever since. Several textile firms, in whose lines may be 
found examples of his work, are Howard and Schaffer, Inc., 
Kent-Bragline, Inc., The Imperial Paper and Color Corp., and 
M. H. Birge and Sons, Inc. 

He is now in his fourth year as instructor in design at the 
school of the Albright Gallery in Buffalo. He is an active mem- 
ber in The Patteran Art Society of that city and has exhibited 
in the Western New York show, the Great Lakes Show, the 
Patteran show of last season at the Riverside Museum in New 
York, and is represented in the present traveling show of the 
Patteran. In 1937 he received the Patteran Purchase award in 
the Western New York show, and is now represented in the 
permanent collection of the Albright Gallery. 

There are few principles when it comes to teaching as far 
as Mr. Yost is concerned. He discourages set theories in both 
design and color, and sets about to bring out the personal 
creative style of each student and then lets him develop his 
own theories if need be. A course in Historic Ornament is 
given, not as a means to an end, but rather to store up in the 
minds of the prospective designers, material which may later 
prove of value when they enter the design field. 


Two views of a recently decorated room for Miss Esther 
Punnett, young daughter of Mrs. Thomas R. Punnett of Buffalo, 
New York. The room was designed with consideration for 
the style of the home and some fine pieces of Victorian furniture 
belonging to the family. The coloring was keyed around two 
antique Bavarian needlepoints, which are framed in antiqued 
white frames and hang on either side of the dresser. The 
wallpaper repeats these needlepoints in both color and Peasant 
motif. The colorings are fuchia, dusty blue, yellow ochre, accents 
of burgundy, and an abundance of white. 

The eleven foot ceiling, papered in pale blue, was lowered 
by means of a drop border. This border follows the wall and 
forms the protruding testers above the beds, the window cornices 
and the alcove cornice. The woodwork is in dusty blue. The 
love seat is fuchia and white candy stripe satin, while the lady’s 
chair is upholstered in ochre crushed silk velvet. A pair of side 
chairs pick up the fuchia color in their damask cover with ochre 
rosetts forming an all-over pattern. The antique hooked rug 
in front of the love seat is off-white ground, with a pink horse 
and burgundy acorns and leaves in the corners. 

The beds were rescued from the maid’s rooms and once again 
they now glow in all their past splendor. However now the 
head piece has been removed and the foot board takes it’s place 
beneath the testers. White sateen bedspreads, the white net cur- 
tains and the white rugs ail were used not only because they afford 
the needed light touch, but because they are practical and tub 
proof. White goat skin rugs, flanking the beds, give a texture 
touch in contrast to the rag rug. 
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Left: Victorian 

A 50-inch printed linen, utilzing 
plums and cherries as the motif 
theme. The all-over effect makes 
it equally suitable for either drap- 
eries or slip covers. 


Right: Marsh Berry 


A stylized conception of a wild 
scrub Mr. Yost saw in New Eng- 
land several summers ago. The 
large motif 1s repeated but twice 
in the 50-inch material width. 
More adaptable for slip covers. 
Printed on linen. 


Left: Sunburst 

The light, open effect of these 
floral motifs with ribbon grass 
form a spot pattern. The group- 
ing 1s built on the 8-curve to 
afford some motion to an other- 
wise static spot pattern. The paper 
is 18 inches wide with an 18-inch 
repeat. 


Right: Forsythia 

A wall paper with a highly sim- 
plified conception of nature mottfs. 
The direction of the daisys forms 
a counter-balance to the move- 
ment of the forsythia. Presented 
as light pattern on darker ground, 
and also dark pattern on light 
ground. 


Left: Swedish Modern 


Printed linen, 50 inches wide. A 
free brush treatment of fantistic 
vegetation. Flat in character. Pre- 
sented in a variety of gay color 
combinations. 


Right: Tropical Fruit 

The colorings as well as the motifs 
on this printed linen are sug- 
gestive of southern regions. Ma- 
terial 50 inches wide. The motif 
a drop repeat. 


Swedish Modern, Marsh Berry, 
Tropical Fruit, and Victorian, 
courtesy of Howard and Shaffer, 
Inc., New York City. 


Forsytha and Sunburst wall 


papers courtesy Katzenbach and 
Warren, Inc., New York City. 
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Articles designed and executed 

by Junior and Senior High 

School students at Los Angeles, 
California. 


Experiences tor Children 


A visitor in our midst asked to see the work of 
‘our local school children in art. He wished to see, 
he explained, both creative expression and design. 
His conviction that painting is creative and that de- 
sign is not was a viewpoint we could not share. We 
grant, however, that such an impression may easily 
be given to a child who is encouraged to paint freely, 
but who is permitted to copy a picture as a “design” 
for his book cover, or who is required to make some- 
thing in a craft class by following a series of dictated 
instructions. 

If design is to be a valid experience in the school 
curriculum it must offer as great a challenge to our 
students’ creative effort as does painting. Children 
may proceed more formally in design because their 
objectives are more limited, and they must limit 
their procedure to recognize these objectives. 
book cover, the ring, the beach sandals, the textile, 
must be of a certain size, of certain material, for a 
certain definite use. But in the designing and mak- 
ing of any of these things the understanding teacher 
opens the way to spontaneity of expression as well 
as to obedience to conditions. Such an experience 
then becomes highly valuable because it is a life situ- 
ation. Always liberty and law must go hand in hand. 


Guiding the design experiences of children places 
many responsibilities on the teacher, if he hopes to 
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The. 


By Jessie Miles Lewis 
Supv. of Art Education 
Los Angeles, California 


cultivate art judgment. One is opportunity for orig- 
inal application as a means of comprehending de- 
sign principles, rather than depending upon copied 
ideas or upon problems trivial and specific, that 
begin and end their lives on paper. Another serious 
obligation is to secure for children the earliest possi- 
ble chance to work three dimensionally. Also, the 
true teacher is concerned with so managing his guid- 
ance that the child sees the whole article as the de- 
sign, and the decoration as a related grace, a part, 
which recognizes function and structure. Every val- 
uable design problem is a means by which through 
his needs and wishes, the student discovers funda- 
mental relationships. The newer and more informal 
program of curriculum, with artificial barriers between 
subject fields disappearing, is helping to bring vitality 
to children’s design. Art, once kept in the art room, 
now happily is beginning to permeate the whole 
school experience. The pupil who has arranged 
fruits and flowers, who has modeled clay figures to 
illustrate some interest, who has been responsible 
for the plan and placing of an exhibit, is on the road 
to a concept of structural composition. He has 
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With one succulent for accent, 

rocks from a student’s collec- 

tion are composed on a black 
lacquer mat. 


encountered the experience of creating rhythm, har- 
mony, and balance with concerns important in his 
living. He has used his sense of discrimination— 
the only way in the world to make it grow. 

Another opportunity we crave for our chil- 
dren in the interest of a good sense of design is the 
exxperience of finding, through observation and 
discussion, important art principles expressed in 
painting. Students need many revelations of truth 
to see its universal application. To find the same 
laws of composition bringing harmony to a fine paint- 
ing and to a simple craft problem is illuminating in- 
deed to the young designer. A case in point con- 
cerns movement, the essence of modern design. I 
have seen whole groups of students change a meager 
notion of movement to a clear concept by taking 
an “eye journey” through fine painting, under en- 
thusiastic guidance. The many beautiful color re- 
productions of pictures now available are making a 
decided contribution to a broad realization of design 
among students who have been encouraged to study 
their composition. Similarly, the student who has 
discovered the charm of a sequence of related tex- 
tures in his flower arrangement class, is encouraged 
when, on a field trip to a shop, he finds the same 
art problem confronting the designer of interiors or 
clothes. 

It is essential for the design teacher to keep abreast 
with current interests, fashion trends, and new ma- 
terials developed by science. An instructor who 
clings to the same problem by which he himself 
learned the processes involved is not serving chil- 
dren. Our youth are essentially of today. Events 
and situations locally important and timely are sure 
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The teacher aware of the 
march of industry and events, and also well grounded 
in design and color brings her taste and ingenuity 
into relation with current modes and trends which 
interest youth, and provides worthy and lively stu- 


to be in their minds. 


dent experience. Even very transient notions can 
be turned to account in the hands of a teacher with 
discrimination to evaluate them wisely, though of 
course danger lurks here. Take for example the 
rage for making things of salvage material. Some- 
thing made of nothing can easily become nothing 
made of something and a source of wonder as to why 
it was made at all. Much salvage material can be 
used, but design experience must not be subordi- 
nated to a determination to utilize salvage, or to the 
pursuit of a foolish flair. A design or craft instructor 
needs training, tact and tenacity, for his guidance 
philosophy includes active disapproval of bad taste 
as well as approval of good. 

Color study must parallel the consideration of de- 
sign. The two fields cannot be divorced. In South- 
ern California where color observation is the com- 
mon experience of all children, much design com- 
prehension comes through its study alone, which con- 
tinues consistently from kindergarten through high 
school. The little child uses and enjoys color: the 
older student creates harmonies through the appli- 
cation of design principles to the scientific facts con- 
cerning light. Color study should not be confined to 
school paints. It should involve everything of in- 
terest available; from nature, from past cultures, 
from present achievements. Amounts and distribu- 
tion of color, fundamentally a design concern, should 
be given equal consideration with hue, value, and in- 
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This group represents designers from elementary 
school to Junior College. 
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Three-dimensional composition for appreciation. 


tensity in observation of nature and in the designing 
and execution of useful things. 

Everything we chooge and use from the industrial 
world is a design. Nature’s world shows us every 
great principle of beauty perfectly expressed. If 
we wish for our children the capacity to recognize 
and enjoy beauty we must help them to learn to 
see. If they are to live beautifully, we must secure 
for them a continuity of experiences in realizing 
beauty’s elements: line, form, color, dark and light, 
texture, space; rhythm, harmony, and balance. To 
be creative these experiences must foster original 
expression. They must emanate directly or indirectly 
from children’s own concerns. To be sensible, every- 
thing that students design and make must relate to 
personal, home, or school life through utility. The 
design instructor is an important factor. He must 
have taste as well as a knowledge of processes. He 
must keep in mind that individual capacity dictates 
the standard of technique. Since our children must 
live and work with other people, he must realize that 
all art experience must be socially significant. He 
must inspire habits of cooperation and a respect for 
the sincere work of others. He must help his stu- 
dents to find a nice balance of free expression and 
obedience to necessary conditions, a great law of 
democratic living. 


Another interesting example of expression in clay 
related to arrangement. 
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What CREATIVE ABILITY? 


By Clifton A. Gayne 
Instructor in Art 
Unversity of Minnesota 


In discussions about creative activity there seems to 
be wider agreement on one point than on any other. 
All creative activity is an expression by the child, in 
his own terms, of some thought or feeling which is 
going on inside him. The teacher or any other adult 
cannot impose this feeling from without, any more 
than she can dictate the form in which it must be ex- 
pressed, though she may stimulate and encourage 
him. 

With that one generalization established, many 
leading exponents of creative activity part company 
each to go his separate way. 

There is some disagreement as to whether 
creative activity is expressed best in terms of repre- 
sentation or design or a combination of both. 

We still have with us a good sized group who have 
developed and are applying systematically specific 
formulas for producing creative work. An examina- 
tion of many courses of study and textbooks will il- 
lustrate the care with which some of these methods 
have been worked out, and their wide acceptance. 
The primary objective of these lessons is the produc- 
tion of drawings which have a beauty and spon- 
taneity suggestive of creative activity while kept 
safely within the bounds of conventional practices. 
Dictated lessons in “freedom” are not unknown. 

Frequently we cannot find fault with the visible 
results. Startling beauty is obtained by methods 
which theoretically should not work so well. The 
questions that concern us, however, in regard to work 
of this nature are: What is its effect on the child, how 
does it serve his needs and purposes, and to what 
extent does it contribute to his wholesome develop- 
ment? We wonder what jurisdiction can be offered 
for the hours of practice producing axial, radial, and 
central balance. Undoubtedly such practices result 
in some gains, but under a program more in line with 
the interests and actual needs of the child even 
greater gains could be expected. Although this group 
pays vocal tribute to creative activity I hesitate to 
include it with those who have given the term a 
richer meaning. 

From this point on there is a more exhilirating 
spirit of adventure and truth-seeking, although little 
unanimity of thought. On one extreme a rigid 
policy of “hands-off” is followed. Paints, clay, or 
craft materials are available for the child to use when- 
ever the spirit moves him. There are no set art pe- 
riods and the child is never urged to use art materials 
unless he wishes to do so on his own initiative. They 
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recognize the precious value of originalty; the slightly 
different interpretation that every individual can give 
to our world. Creative ability is without doubt the 
highest form of power to which man can attain. 
Nothing can surpass the act of enriching the world 
by something of beauty or significance which did not 
previously exist. The gathering, retention, and re- 
organization of facts is of minor importance and sub- 
ordinate to the activity which synthesizes knowledge 
and emotions into a completely unique and indepen- 
dent creation. 

During this process of creation the child under- 
goes a feeling of unified concentration which makes 
a significant contribution to his educational growth. 
The extreme “progressives,” fearful lest this spirit be 
stifled or distorted, carefully avoid influencing the 
child in any way. They realize that often the child, 
while satisfying inner needs by self expression, at the 
moment may not think of his work as a form of com- 
munication. Children often sing or recite to them- 
selves for their own satisfaction rather than to enter- 
tain their companions. Many works of art are pro- 
duced in this same spirit. 

In their zeal to protect the child from outside in- 
fluences the ‘‘hands-off”’ group insists that the school- 
room should be plain and simple with no decorations 
which might set up artificial standards. Illustrated 
books are taboo for they introduce conceptions which 
do not belong to the children. Even excursions are 
dispensed with to prevent external objects from re- 
placing the pure visions of the child. 

The weakness of this type of program is readily ap- 
parent. Children express what they come into contact 
with, and if they have few stimulating experiences 
during their school day, they are likely to fall back on 
the limited experiences that they do have. If there 
are no adult illustrations to see, they tend to be in- 
fluenced by the work produced by their classmates. 

The well-known beautiful designs produced by the 
pupils of Franz Cizek illustrate this tendency. While 
everything is done to reduce outside influences to a 
minimum, much of the work shows unmistakable 
signs of inbreeding within the group. We have to 
ask ourselves the question: While conceding the im- 
portance of creative activity as an objective, are: we 
justified in withholding from our students opportuni- 
ties to experience and enjoy the work of others? 

In a second grade class I once saw an example of 
the influence one child can have on his classmates. 
He was outstanding in drawing, and the class quickly 
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learned to look to him to produce very good pictures. 
The teacher spent some time discussing with the chil- 
dren a circus which had recently been in town. Every- 
one was interested and anxious to express some of his 
experiences while visiting it. They worked with en- 
thusiasm on their drawings. The group of students 
who were seated in a position where they could see 
the drawing of the boy, whom they all knew to be 
very good, after working on their own drawings for 
a short while, tried to copy what he was doing. _ His 
picture represented a clown with a ruffled collar 
jumping through a paper. covered hoop while riding 
a horse. After the drawings were collected, those 
coming from the children sitting near the talented boy 
were obviously attempts at copies. Strangely enough 
several of the drawings included shapes similar to 
those found in the one which was being copied, but 
were obviously used with no understanding of why 
they were in the picture. They had made no attempt 
to solve the same problem using means pointed out to 
them, but were merely concerned with putting marks 
on their papers which bore some resemblance to those 
they could see on the paper of the boy from whom 
they had learned to expect good results. There was 
an instructional problem which required great tact 
and understanding on the part of the teacher. 

Other progressive teachers a little further toward 
the right from those advocating a complete hands- 
off policy, maintain that the child, when left entirely 
to himself, depends on faded memories of images 
which even if clearly remembered would not be suit- 
able. They feel that the child needs contact with in- 
spiring examples and an environment which will en- 
courage the creation of beauty. Their conception of 
a satisfactory teacher is one who will stimulate the de- 
sire to express it in his own way with no interference 
from the teacher. 

Many teachers, while agreeing on the desirability 
of an approach of this nature, feel that it is not 
enough. They would go one step further. The child 
while atempting to express himself is limited by lack 
of skill and knowledge in the handling of materials. 
_Every picture involves a number of problems which 

the child frequently needs help in solving. If he does 

not obtain this assistance when needed, one of two 
things is likely to happen. He might become dis- 
couraged and lose interest in the motivating idea, or 
he might fall back into repeating a formula he has al- 
ready learned with no desire to advance. The task 
of the teacher is to help the child surmount the ob- 
stacle by encouraging a problem solving approach in 
which there are several alternatives to choose. She 
should on no account provide the child with a ready- 
made solution. 

The group constituting our last classification see 
creative activity as primarily a complicated learning 
situation in which many things may be happening 


in the mind of the child. They do not think of it as 
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a direct activity in response to a given stimulus. The 
stmulus may start an idea or a concept on its way un- 
til under its own momentum it becomes a unifying 
drive ultimately resulting in the production of some 
outward manifestation of the idea. In most cases it is 
built upon preceding learning situations, and as new 
problems arise they require additional information for 
their solution and perhaps increased technical skill for 
their expression. The teacher then guides the neces- 
sary research and acts as a technical advisor in the 
acquisition of the skills needed by various individuals 
to adequately express their ideas. 


Summarizing some of the thoughts on what con- 
stitutes creative activity, we can arrive at a few gen- 
eralizations. The most important fact is that some- 
thing is going on in the mind of the child. The child 
is functioning as an independent individual having 
thoughts and ideas that are completely his own. The 
teacher and other adults are not a part of this pro- 
cess. They must accord it the respect due to the 
serious thinking of any sincere individual. 

Frequently these thoughts are expressed in’ some 
outward form—but here a word of warning—not al- 
ways. How do we know that those with the most 
facile expression are the ones who are thinking the 
greatest thoughts or feeling the deepest emotions? 
Perhaps the drawings that do not get into the exhibi- 
tions tell more important stories than those which do. 
One art educator, irritated by the stress on the produc- 
tion of exhibit on work exclaimed, ‘Why all this in- 
terest in pictures? It would be more sensible to hang 
up the children.” 

There tend to be set standards for work which 
must look creative. The drawings must be large, color 
must be used freely and somewhat carelessly, they 
must have the proper degree of naivete; indication of 
a lack of self critcism sometimes helps. Are we sure 
that there are always the right ones, or isn’t it pos- 
sible that some of the youngsters can turn out what 
the teachers wants for her exhibition without devot- 
ing much serious thought to the matter? Perhaps the 
quiet boy who never quite solves his problem in the 
proper exhibition style has much more going on in- 
side than some of the regular exhibitors. Possibly 
this point has been overemphasized but lets make 
sure that we are not deceiving ourselves. 

The most important objective the teacher can work 
towards is to encourage the child to develop a sensi- 
tivity to his environment and to strive for a sincere 
expression of his own thoughts. If the child experi- 
ences a strong enough reaction he will do something 
to express it. The desire for expression, which can 
be encouraged by sympathetic understanding on the 
part of the teacher, is more important than any out- 
ward form which it may take. For in this is the 
kernel of self-direction which can carry the individual 
to his maximum development. 
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Across THE FLATS OFFSET SOFT GROUND GRACE V. LEONARD 


GRAPHIC ARTS PROCESS 
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Made at Cleveland WPA Federal Art Projects 

An important new process is the offset soft ground, a tonal process resembling lithog- 
raphy more than ordinary softground. (As in lithography, the drawing is made with dark 
crayon so the artist can see the probable result instead of working blindly as in the case of 
etching.) The advantage over lithography is that the drawing on paper is made obverse 
and reverses on the plate to come back obverse in the proof, a great advantage in por- 
traiture. One has absolute control over the most delicate passages fugitive even .in ex- 
perienced hands. The darks have the richness, depth, and the velvety quality of aquatint; 
large editions can be made without injury to the plate or loss of delicate tones. It does not 
take an expert to pull large editions as in the case of lithography. 

In this type of soft ground the drawing is made on a piece of paper with charcoal, 
conte or similar type of crayon. A special soft ground is rolled on the plate. The draw- 
ing is transferred to the copper plate, coated with a special soft ground, by applying the 
pressure of the etching press. The plate is then dusted with asphaltum which sticks to the 
plate only where the crayon dust of the drawing has not already stuck. The plate is rinsed, 
dried, and heated, till the asphaltum becomes very hard ground. The offset of the crayon 
drawing which is still imbedded in the ground is now washed out with cotton and alcohol, 
leaving bare copper wherever this drawing had been. The areas of bare copper are broken 
up with an aquatint ground and the plate is bitten with or without stepping out. The plate 
is now printed like any other intaglio plate. This process was invented by Alexander von 
Kubinyi of Munich. 
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A painting by Matisse 


The Negros Contribution | 
IN THE NEW ART EDUCATION 


A new art education has grown out of the modern 
art movement. No longer is art thought of as “art 
for art’s sake”; no longer is the work of the adult 
artist regarded as the goal of the child artist. Every 
child is a creator and his expression is at his level of 
experience. 

The theory that a carefully oriented education of 
the child must be in terms of life needs has brought 
three trends in modern art education: (1) The Cre- 
ative Experience of art education—a new emphasis 
on creative but significant experience of the child 
based upon life contacts and educaticnal guidance. 
(2) The Appreciational Experience of art education 
—a realization that a new evaluation of art apprecia- 
tion develops new attitudes on the part of the child. 
(3) The Functional Experience of art education— 
clear recognition of social objectives. ‘“‘We are all 
artists” in our daily living, and art knowledge is 
essential for complete education in modern society. 

The visible results obtained by this Creative-Ap- 
preciational-Funtional art education are creative ex- 
pressions of the individual. His art mirrors what he 
feels, sees, and thinks; he is the interpreter of his 
day at his level of experience, however rich or meager 
the experience may be. New interests and new 
beauty are opened to the individual under the guid- 
ance of competent teaching. “Eyes artistically open- 
ed rarely contract again; one is not less appreciative 
of the Greek statue after having learned to find 
beauty in the utterly different idiom of African 
sculpture. Italian madonnas will be no less beautiful 
because we can see and appreciate the varied beauty 
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A painting compared to Matisse 


By Frienda Hagstrom 


and human interest of Negro physiognomy and 
Negro types, or of any and all diverse human types, 
for that matter. True, it is hard to discover beauty 
in the familiar, although one phase of art has taught 
us that; and it was doubly hard with the Negro type 
which in America had the combined handicap of 
familiarity and social contempt.”’ Modern art has 
made it possible for Alain Locke, professor of phil- 
osophy at Howard University since 1912, to express 
such a profound truth that it would have been shock- 
ing and unbelievable before our new mode of think- 
ing and evaluation. | 

The Negro student has made a unique and dis- 
tinctive contribution to this new art educational move- 
ment with his colorful and dramatic ability to por- 
tray and interpret his experiences. His expression 
is frank and natural. He has few if any inhibitions, 
for his economic and social limitations have narrowed 
the cultural contacts that might have influenced his 
expression. Whether or not his art expression 
is an inherited strain trying to recapture a lost artistic 
heritage is difficult to say. Certain it is that the radi- 
cal change in art style which characterizes the present 
trend in art which we call modern art resulted from 
interest and influence of primitive and Negro art. 

About the turn of the Twentieth Century, Euro- 
pean eyes were opened to the art values in African 
curios which had been collected by traders, soldiers, 
museum and private collectors, and imperialistic con- 
guests of England and Germany in the interior of 
Africa. One of the largest collections of cast bronzes 
and carved ivories was taken from the city of Benin 
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in West Africa in 1897 when a British military expedi- 
tion sacked and burned the ancient native city as 
punishment for tribal raids and resistance to colonial 
penetration of the interior of that region. Discrim- 
inating critics recognized them to be of extraordi- 
nary workmanship in carving and casting, and saw 
that the bronze casting especially had been done 
by an ancient process by which the finest master- 
pieces have been made. At first the African curios 
had a scientific interest and were ethnologically re- 
garded as museum pieces. Later a group of young 
painters and art critics in Paris came in contact with 
some of the fine specimens of native Africa fetish 


Paintings by Negro students which show a striking similarity to Gauguin. 


“A Potted Plant.” This composition shows feeling 
for repetition, rhythm, balance, unity, color, and 
discrimination. 


carving from the French West Coast Colonies, and 
it was they who understood and appreciated the artis- 
tic value of the primitive African art, especially the 
sculpture. 

The discovery of the new values of African art 
came at a time when the younger artists in France 
were restlessly experimenting for a new style and a 
new philosophy of art. European sculpture had be- 
come sterile, and impressionistic painting had about 
exhausted all the possibilities of an emphasis on color 
and dematerialization. Therefore, by a natural re- 
action, the problem of form and design was due for 
a new emphasis. Vlaminck discovered and acquired 
two Negro statues. Derain, his associate, saw and 
admired them; but it was Matisse of the Fauves who 
early formed a large collection which was matched 
by that of Picasso who made an independent dis- 
covery of Negro art. It is Picasso who is known as 
“the world’s finest modernist,” not in point of time, 
but in contemporary rating. This young genius be- 
came passionately interested in corrective re-appraisal 
of African art and made out of the old material a 
newly evaluated theory called ‘‘modernist art.” 

Looking at the Negro today, and particularly at 
the student in school, we find him deficient in manual 
work where technical accuracy is required. His pent- 


up emotions seem to find solace in dance, pantomime, 
Continued on page 24 
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Illustrated Imagination 


Since imagination is independent of the external 
world and truly creative because it presents images 
characterized by grandeur of conception and excite- 
ment of mood, the picture-forming powers of the 
ninth grade group at Audubon Junior High School 
were exercised by illustrating a story. 

However, before starting this problem one unvary- 
ing rule was agreed by all; the compositions were not 
to be reproductions of other illustrators. The children 
were to be inspired by the tale, experience the feeling 
of adventure, then create their reactions. In order to 
give the pupil more freedom for the expression of his 
own creation, he was permitted to choose his own 
tools and medium. In most cases tempera and water 
colors were used. 

The story selected was from The Arabian Nights: 
Alladin and His Wonderful Lamp. Although this tale 
was familiar to them, giving a visible body to the 
fancies recorded only in words was new. Therefore a 
creative attitude and a fresh point of view were stimu- 
lated. 

The group listened attentively while the story was 
read once; then each child made a series of rough 
sketches, outlining the visual images that appealed 
most to him. It was interesting to note that the initial 
idea was illustrated in most of their finished composi- 
tions. 
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By Dolores L. Luckay 
Audubon Jr. High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Because the adolescent mind experiences constant 
change and has a tendency to lapse, certain principles 
regarding this problem were stressed. These for the 
most part dealt with consistency of theme or motive. 
No other suggestions were made until the pupil had 
seen the,actual need for additional help. 

The “hocus-pocus” and other magic devices of the 
story stirred their imaginations. Many got excited 
over their ,ideas and designs and didn’t mind how long 
they worked—just as we all do when we are expres- 
sing our desires or feelings. 

There was a wide variety of resulting illustrations. 
Some tended toward actuality and others toward in- 
tricate design. One presented the mythical giant with 
such realism that blood-vessels and sinews are in evi- 
dence. Another was especially impressed with the 
huge cave lined with jewel-filled urns and gem trees. 
He experienced a sense of deep spaces where forms 
grow faint and disappear miles beyond. The effective- 
ness of Oriental pattern inspired others to stylize the 
genie’s face and garments, with the lamp reflecting 
rich colors. 

From a literary standard educators would be justi- 
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fied in saying that this selection was far below ninth imaginative stories as the Arabs. Their tales are full of 
grade level but of all peoples in the world none have the splendors of palaces and princes. They sparkle 
originated such wonderfully colored and highly with jewels and are woven of magic. 
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Reviewed by ELIAS KATZ 


In the screen adaptation of Robert E. Sherwood’s 
Pulitzer Prize play, with Raymond Massey playing 
the title role again, we have an outstanding example 
of a Hollywood production which has loftiness of 
theme, and fine artistic merit. The straightforward 
sincerity of Mr. Massey’s Lincoln does deep justice to 
our conception of the great Civil War president, in 
the period from his early youth up to his election to 
the presidency. 

In this review, however, the facts presented in the 
film will not be stressed so much as are art qualities 
which have been considered and used in the develop- 
ing of the theme. 

Throughout the film a conscious effort has been 
made to compose each scene with a sense of good 
composition—what might be called ‘composition in 
the frame” (the “frame” being the technical name 
given to each specific photograph on the strip of mo- 
tion picture film). While there are times when the 
figures in the composition of the scene are not finely 
organized and related, in the main, the figures, the 
backgrounds, and the landscape are finely integrated, 
to communicate the idea. 

A second art factor which has been considered 
through the film is the factor of good lighting. Ac- 
tually, in an art like that of motion pictures (and 
photography in general as well), the factor of light- 
ing becomes of great importance, since lighting ef- 
fects the mood to such a great extent. For example, 
in the very last scene of the film, when Lincoln leaves 
Illinois after having been elected President, the som- 
ber lighting sounds the knell of the future tragedy, 
which apparently he felt impending all his life. 
Likewise, when he is in love with Ann Rutledge, and a 
dance is being given at which she is the gayest of all 
persons (although actually her heart is breaking be- 
cause of her love for another man), the dancers are 
gaily lighted, and there is constant play of bodily mo- 
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R K O Radio Picture 


tion as they join in the quaint square dance. 

A third art quality of which skillful use has been 
made is that of line direction. In motion pictures, line 
direction is often excellently developed in terms of 
interesting ‘“‘angles’’, or views, which clarify the scene 
by placing the camera at an interesting angle for view- 
ing the scene, rather than from the more customary 
eye-level position of the camera. By placing the 
camera below the figure of Lincoln, many times in the 
film we feel a certain monumental quality about the 
man. This device of foreshortening is of course as 
old as the Renaissance painters, especially Michael- 
angelo, who often created the effect of grandeur by 
placing the viewpoint of the observer below the fig- 
ure, thereby foreshortening the upper portion of the 
figure. The line movements in the composition of 
the scenes have been carefully considered through- 
out the film, and aid greatly in raising its level as a 
fine motion picture. 

Besides these art factors, an important value of 
this film for art minded persons, is that it makes real 
the period in which Lincoln lived. The costumes of 
the period, the homes in which the people lived, their 
general standards of taste in art and in other matters, 
and their outlook on life become a living, vital expe- 
rience. Not only that, but the whole trend of the 
film, in a way, is directed toward our own day. Lin- 
coln’s espousal of the cause of abolition is closely re- 
lated to the present struggles of democracies against 
dictatorships, and has many implications for today. 

While we cannot call “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” a 
great film from the art point of view, it is certainly 
a good film from the art or any point of view. Surely 
it is an indication of the great progress which Holly- 
weod is making to satisfy the standards of literary and 
artistic merit which have been developing the Amer- 
ican movie-going public for the past few years. This 
is a film which should be seen and appreciated. 
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Report of the Visual Aids 
Committee of the 
Eastern Arts Association 


The Visual Aids Committee of the Eastern Arts 
Association presented two motion picture programs 
during the Philadelphia Convention at which groups 
of films dealing primarily with art teaching were 
shown. The meetings were in the nature of experi- 
mental sessions to determine the interest of the mem- 
bership in the motion picture as a visual aid in art 
teaching, and in spite of a very crowded convention 
program which necessitated these meetings being held 
at times when other important sessions were scheduled, 
more than one hundred and forty attended. 

Both meetings were held on Thursday, March 28, 
the first at 1:30 p.m. and the second at 8 p.m. The 
following films were shown in the order listed, the first 
seven at the first session; the last six at the second 
meeting: 

Arts and Crafts of Mexico. Erpi Classroom Film 
Co., 35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City. 1 reel, 
sound, 11 mm. $3.50 per day. Portrays native 
craftsmen at work in their homes. The steps in spin- 
ning, weaving, basketry, and pottery making are 
shown in detail. 

Arts and Crafts of American Indian. Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York. 1 reel, si- 
lent, 16mm. $1.50 per showing. 

Creative Design in Painting. Walter D. Gutlohn, 
Inc., 35 W. 45th St., New York City. 1 reel, silent, 
16mm. $1.50 per day. A demonstration by Pro- 
fessor Charles Martin, landscape painter, of the or- 
ganization of lines and areas in a rectangle. 

Ceramics—Leon Volkmar. Harmon Foundation. 
2 reels, silent, 16 mm. $3 per showing. A study 
of the art of pottery in the studio of Leon Volkmar. 

Hobbies—Soap Sculpture. Walter D. Gutlohn, 
Inc. 1 reel, sound, 11 mm. $1.50 per day. Shows 
what can be done with spare time. A sculptor carves 
clever designs from a bar of soap. 

Lynd Ward at Work. (Woodcut). Walter D. 
Gutlohn, Inc. 1 reel, silent, 16 mm. $1.50 per 
day. The artist engraves a block for an illustration 
and shows the complete process of wood engraving. 

Make a Mask. Walter D. Gutlohn, Inc. 1 reel, 
silent, 16 mm. $1.50 per day. A demonstration 
showing the steps in making a papier mache mask. 

Plastic Art. (Sculpture). Erpi Classroom Films, 
Inc. 1 reel, sound, 11mm. $3.50 per day. Stages 
by which the sculptor conceives and executes a 
bronze statuary group. 

Rhythm in Light. Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 
729 7th Ave., New York. 1 reel, silent, 16 mm. 
Geometric forms develop and are synchronized to 
‘“Anitra’s Dance.” 
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Synchromy No. 2. Commonwealth Pictures Corp. 
1 reel, sound, 11 mm. Pictorial composition in light 
and abstract forms, synchronized to Wagner’s ‘“‘Eve- 
ning Star.” 

Pottery Making. Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 1 
reel,sound, 11mm. $3.50 perday. A professional 
potter at work demonstrates several methods used in 
the making of pottery. 

Metal Craft. Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 1 reel, 
sound, 11 mm. {$3.50 per day. A master crafts- 
man presents and explains the steps taken in working 
with pewter, copper, and bronze. 

Joy of Self Expression Through Handicrafts. Uni- 
versal School of Handicrafts, 1270 6th Ave., New 
York City. 2 reels, silent, 16 mm. Free. 

The large number of people who by their attend- 
ance showed their interest in the films as an art teach- 
ing medium demonstrated conclusively that the Visual 
Aid Committee is working in the right direction. 
Many questions were asked, and written requests were 
left in the guest book showing that there is need of 
much help and guidance in choosing film aids for 
school use. As much help as possible will be given 
from time to time through the bulletin, but a more 
extensive Visual Aid program will be developed for 
next year’s convention, incorporating some of the 
following suggestions given: (1) The showing of 
films in classified groups under such headings as Art 
Appreciation, Crafts, Industrial Design, Photography, 
Architectural Design, etc. (2) Short discussions of 
evaluation periods after the showing of each film or 
group. (3) Mimeographed material concerning the 
films available. (4) Possibly a classroom demon- 
stration showing the use of a film in teaching an art 
lesson. (5) The making of a film as an art prob- 
lem. (6) Conferring with other groups actively in- 
terested in the art aspects of the motion picture as 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the National Education As- 
sociation, etc. 

The above suggestions which have grown out of 
the Committee’s experiences with the showings of 
films at the Eastern Arts Convention give some indi- 
cation of the richness of the field of motion pictures 
in their relation to art and art education. It is to be 
hoped that plans for the coming convention will in- 
clude provision for further expansion of these possi- 
bilities along lines which will yield the greatest bene- 
fit to art educators. 

Thanks are due for the success of the Philadelphia 
meetings to the splendid cooperation of the motion 
picture distributors, who made their motion pictures 
available for the showings without charge. The equip- 
ment for the presentation was made available by Mr. 
Theodore Dillaway, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Visual Education of the Public Schools 
of Philadelphia.—Submitted by Elias Katz; approved 
by Edith L. Nichols, Chairman. 
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Pereco Pottery Clays 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SCHOOL USE 


PURE WHITE... A clear, pure white pottery, clay used 
to achieve extreme brilliance in all glaze colors, which are 
enhanced by the white clay background. The most inexpen- 
sive pure white clay ever offered to the school field. Firing 
temperature cone 06 to cone 01. Designed for use in throw- 
ing, casting and slip decorating. Are you getting true colors? 
You can! 

BUFF .. . A soft ivory colored clay. Perfect for all pottery 
work whether it be throwing, casting, hand-building or slip 
work. Fires at cone 04 to cone 3. 

RED ... A beautiful, deep red natural color. Excellent in 
achieving Indian and Megican effects when used unglazed. 
This clay lends soft, grayed tones. Fires well at cone 06 to 03. 


Standardize on Pereco pottery equipment—thoroughly prac- 
tical—completely dependable—low priced. Globar non-burn- 
out electric kilns; power wheels; kick wheels; ball mills; 
whirlers; potters’ tools; kiln supplies; ceramic decorating 
crayons, clays, glazes, stilts, kiln wash, plaster of paris, 
hydrocal, pyromeiric cones, ceramic raw materials, etc. 


DESIGN AND STRUCTURE PROGRAM 


Continued from page 9 


set or room arrangement in which, outside of object 
arrangement, he has to emphasize “space tension’’ 
(increased awareness). He learns to employ psy- 
chological and physical properties. In the problem 
of spacial flows, the student uses transparent ma- 
terials, such as glass, plastics, screening and strings. 

Textures and surface treatments are given to the 
student in the two-dimensional design course, which 
has the same degree of importance and is related 
to all other studies. 

In color the student learns by direct experience 
the chemistry of light, tecnic of application; he 
studies media and relationships. We have an up-to- 
date, fully equipped photographic and physics lab- 
oratory, with many visual-aid accessories. 

After the student has acquainted himself with the 


‘forces of form, space and light in typical situations, 


he proceeds to apply them to more complicated prob- 
lems involving specific technics and materials. For 
while he has used some of the materials previously, 
he has used them only as a vehicle to evoke the forces 
which control design in a generic fashion. The sub- 
sequent problems are more definitive in character; 
they are conditioned by consideration of purpose 
(function), material, methods of production, and 
tools. The emphasis, however, is still on design and 
structure, excluding actual solutions for commerce 
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and industry. To effect a transition from pure de- 
sign problems to situations professional in nature, 
we have devised control problems, which the student 
executes in collaboration with the staff in the pro- 
fessional division of our school. 


The same procedure of presentation is followed 
in the other courses, namely the abstraction of fund- 
amentals and their use in correlated experiences 
diverse in character, which is essential to produce 
controlled knowledge. We would like to indicate 
that we consider our Foundation Year’s course just 
as valuable an introduction to the fine arts, such as 
painting and sculpture, as it is for industrial design 
and architecture. 


We do not regard art through the narrow slits 
of personalized foibles. We want the student to 
acquire broad concepts of visual forces and human 
experience in aesthetics so that he may have a free 
expression in his pursuit of beauty as an integral 
part of existence. 


THE NEGRO’S CONTRIBUTION 


Continued from page 19 


and song. This happy nature is unconsciously and 
naturally portrayed in his art. He feels rhythm, he 
loves “‘swing,” the mere utterance of the word brings 
forth expressions of pleasure and demonstrations 
with hands, feet, and body. The feeling mind learns 
to know through commonplace terms. Thus one of 
the technicalities which makes good art—that rhythm 
is a principle of art composition—is unconsciously 
learned. The dance is a spontaneous and normal 
mode of expression rather than an artificial and 
formalized one. This innate quality of rhythm, this 
balance, this graceful movement of swing, is mani- 
fest in the ilustrations. 


The Negro’s gift of song is an accepted attribute 
of his emotional nature. Of the three types of Negro 
music—folk, popular, and classical—his folk music 
has been produced without formal musical training 
or intention by the greatest and most fundamental 
of all musical forces—emotional creation. This rich 
vein of emotional expression has yielded the spirit- 
uals. In portraying them there is a spontaneity that 
comes from familiarity of the songs from childhood 
and a sincerity that their religious nature expresses. 


Simplicity of forms, absence of detail, use of pure 
color, and disregard for perspective are characteris- 
tics of the Fauve paintings. Upon comparing the 
paintings of the Negro students with those of Matisse, 
outstanding exponent of the Fauves, a shocking sim- 
ilarity is quite apparent. Again likenesses are seen 
between students’ work and Gauguin, that post-Im- 
pressionist artist, typically Bohemian, who rejected 
the artificialities of life that he might find and ex- 
press reality among the simple people of nature in 


Tahiti. 
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CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


George Grosz of Douglaston, Long Island, New York, 
was awarded the Watson F. Blair Prize of $600 for his 
water color and ink drawing “Cape Cod No. 3” in the 
Nineteenth International Exhibition of Water Colors 
opening at the Art Institute of Chicago on April 25 to 
continue until May 26, according to a recent announce- 
ment. Reginald Marsh of New York City was awarded 
the Watson F. Blair Prize of $400 for his water color 
“Summer in New York.” 

The $200 Municipal Art League Purchase Prize (for 
a painting to be donated to a public school) was awarded 
by the Municipal Art League of Chicago to Oskar Gross 
for his painting ‘Mother Earth” now on view at the Art 
Institute. The prize winning painting depicts a group 
of Tyrolean peasants pulling a plow. 


An exhibition of furniture in modern plastics designed 
by Mrs. G. Howard Davison opens Wednesday, May 1, 
at the Alice Baldwin Beer Gallery, 41 East 57th Street, 
New York City, and will continue through Tuesday, 
May 14. This exhibition is interesting as it introduces 
taste into the design of modern functional furniture 
made out of plastics. Mrs. Davison works in three plas- 
tics in her furniture pieces known under the trade names 
of Lucite, Plexiglas, and Marblette. Each medium, as 
in sculpture, imposes its own peculiar demands in hand- 
ling with which Mrs. Davison must deal in creating her 
designs. 


A comprehensive exhibition of the portrait prints in 
which Sharaku depicted the heroes and villains of the 
popular Japanese theatre of the closing years of the 
Eighteenth Century, recently opened at the Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York City. Only 
136 examples of this artist’s work are known to exist. 
Of this number 108 are shown in the exhibition; the 
remaining 28 represented by photographs. Besides these 
there are eight drawings and two fans, which make the 
record of his known work complete. 


Twenty-six paintings belonging to the “great tradi- 
tion” in French art were taken from New York recently 
to be shown in the Cabildo. This exhibition was taken 
from the Wildenstein galleries and was arranged for by 
James J. A. Fortier, director of the Louisiana State 
Museum. 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
recently opened to the public “Four American Traveling 
Exhibitions” composed of eleven new accessions to the 
Museum’s permanent collection and a selection from the 
best work done under the WPA Federal Art Program 
during the past four years. These four exhibitions will 
be on view at the Museum for approximately one month, 
after which they will be sent by the Museum’s Depart- 
ment of Circulating Exhibitions to other museums, art 
galleries, schools and colleges throughout the country. 
The shows are titled as follows: “The Face of America’’; 
“35 Under 35”; “Mystery and Sentiment”; and “Prints 
by Jennie Lewis.” 


The first exhibition of Argentine art to be sent on a 
nation-wide tour of the United States opened last month 
at the New York Junior League, according to an an- 
nouncement. Arranged by The American Federation of 
Arts, after its initial showing in New York it starts on a 
circuit which will take it to the West Coast and back, 
with engagements in leading museums, galleries, and 
universities. The exhibition is composed of thirty paint- 
ings, twenty-eight prints, and seven. sculptures, and is a 
distillation of the larger exhibition of Argentine art held 
at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in January and 
February of this year. 
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A NEW MEANING GIVEN TO DRAWING and PAINTING 
LIFE @ PORTRAIT @ LANDSCAPE @ STILL-LIFE 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 


th year 
descriptive folder on request 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


ffers professional training in drawing, painting and design. 
Winter and Summer sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Students 


have free access to adjoining Art Museum and library. 


Eden Park 


For information and catalogs address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE Uniwinant 
RTOONS, at home, you can SELL! ..Cost - unusually low. 
Write for FREE samp'e lesson plates, drawing test, and 
addresses of successfully trained students. WNo obligation. 

RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studio N-2, Box 2194, Cleveland, O. 


\.RT GON your way 


7/ Fo SUCCESS! 


DON’T COPY — LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


THE VINEYARD PAINT GROUP 


Classes in watercolor, oil, tempera. Landscape, Still Life, 
Portrait. Instructors—Harwood Steiger—W. Douglas Pri- 


Catalog. 5th season. 


THE VINEYARD PAINT GROUP, EDCARTOWN, 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS. 


RINGLING SCHOOLGSART 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of art including commercial art and 
Outdoor classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling Circus winter 


sarasoTa FLORIDA 


Secretary. 


costume design. 
quarters. 

Write for catalog 
Address: Assistant 


The ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Drawing, Vainting, Modeling, Costume Design and all Crafts. History 
of Art. Anatomy and Composition. Advertising Design. Illustration, 
Design. Interior Decoration. Students may live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


KENNETH D. HUDSON, B.F.A., Director, Room 60 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For further information, address: 


McLANE INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SCHOOL «xx 
JUNE 10 TO AUGUST 9 


Individual instruction in Design, Advertising, Fashion, Textiles, Interior 


Decoration. 
Ask for Booklet No. 5. 


Special courses for teachers. Distinguished Faculty. 


1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL 


DESIGN 


Degree Courses: Textile Engineering, Art Education. 

Diploma Courses: Architecture, Costume Design, Drawing and 
Painting, Mural Painting, Graphic Arts, Interior Design, Jewelry 
Design, Jewelry Making, Hub and Die Cutting, Industrial Design, 
Mechanical Design, Sculpture, Textile Design. 


Summer Session on Credit Basis 
Two Dormitories 
Apply to the Field Secretary 


(Entrance Examination Required) 
June 25 through July 31 
Catalogs on Request 


College Street, Providence, R. I. 
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® Correlated with other art subjects, — 
pottery making teaches the _ basic Pe 
principles of design, form, and color. outa ase 
At the same time, these principles OVERGLAZE COLORS 
are applied in practical classroom GLASS COLORS 
projects from which students gain MODELING TOOLS 
invaluable knowledge and experience. BRUSHES AND 


POTTERY 
DECORATING KILNS 


All the clays, glazes, and kilns nec- ° 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


essary to carry on this fascinating MATERIALS AND 
EMICALS FOR THE 
classroom subject with professional Ante 


efficiency and economy are available 
through Drakenfeld. 


Write for Complete Information 
and Prices 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


DRAKENFELD & CO., ANC. 


PARK PLACE --NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WORKS: WASHINGTON. PA. 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco 


EDITORIAL NOTE: 


Many inquiries have come to our editorial staff from 
persons desiring to submit material for publication in 
DESIGN. We are always interested in a wide range 
of material pertinent to art in its various expressions— 
art education in its broadest sense, creative art, indus- 
trial art, crafts, leisure time activity, new methods and 
materials, helps for teachers and students. With few 
exceptions, articles should be fully illustrated. All 
material submitted should be properly labeled and 
identified. 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 


Emil Bisttram, Director 


Summer Art Course: Classes in drawing, painting and 
Dynamic Symmetry College Credits given—lJune Ist to 
October Ist. 

Dept. of the Modern Dance; Alice Sherbon, Instructor 

—July Ist to September Ist. 
Write for 
Catalogues A or D, Secretary, Taos School of Art, — New Mexico. 


26 When writing to advertisers, please mention DESIGN 


DRAWING TABLE 


Tilts to any angle, complete with Quality Pine Drawing 
Board, Top size and lowers from 
ae to 


Shipped K. D. in Carton F.O.B. N. Y. 


Price COMPLETE $7.50 
With 31x42 Board—Price $9.00 


COMPLETE OIL COLOR SETS 
Contains 12 asst. 2%" tubes Nobema Oil Colors, 2 
brushes, bottle Linseed Oil, in Slide Cover Wooden Box 


POSTPAID ANYWHERE IN JU. S. A. $1.00 
RIEBE 159 E. 60th St. | y 
5 E. 8th St. 
* 

The Associated American Artist’s Galleries, 711 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, announces the following May ex- 
hibitions: April 15 through May 4, Paintings of Arnold 
Blanch; May 6 through May 20: Paintings of Jacques 
Zucker; and May 27 through July 15: Group show of 


members of the Associated American Artists. 


The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, New 
York, is offering the following exhibitions current in 
May: School Art Exhibit, through May 6; Humane Pos- 
ter National Competition, May 6-13; The Edith Show, 
through May 12; One man show of Regina Gates, May 
13 to June 3. * 


The American Artists’ Congress recently held its Fourth 
Annual Membership Exhibition in New York City. The 
show was titled “Art in a Democracy” and members 
from Maine to California were represented. The exhi- 
bition included oils, water colors, photographs, prints, 
and sculptures. Two symposia were held at the gallery 
during the show. The title of the first was “Voice of 
the People” and the second was an art “Information 
Please.” 

The American Artists’ Congress was established in 
1936 under the executive secretaryship of Stuart Davis 
to bring together artists of recognized standing in their 
profession who are aware of the critical conditions ex- 
isting in world culture in general and in the field of 
art in particular. The aim of the Congress, according to 
its announcements, is to fill the need for an artists’ 
organization on a nation-wide scale to deal with the 
cultural problems of artists. 


COLLEGE ACTIDITIES 


Announcement has come from Mills College, Oakland, 
California, that the Chicago School of Design will hold 
its 1940 summer session on the Mills campus. L. Moholy- 
Nagy, director of the Chicago institution, will take with 
him to the coast a number of the members of his staff. 

The session will also offer two special features: A 
course in “Modern Trends in the School Art Curri- 
culum”’ by Miss Alice Schoelkpf, supervisor of art in the 
Oakland Public Schools; and a workshop on “The Arts 
in Education” sponsored by the Progressive Education 
Association, and directed by Frederick L. Redefer. 


The Directors of Cranbrook Academy of Art and the 


Editors of Life magazine joined recently in announcing 
The Cranbrook-Life Exhibition of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting at Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, opening May 18 and continuing through 
June 2. Among painters whose work will be shown are 
Thomas Benton, John Steuart Curry, Reginald Marsh, 
Doris Lee, Eugene Speicher, Frederic Taubes, Grant 
Wood, George Biddle, Charles Burchfield, Jon Corbino, 
Vaughn Flannery, and Peter Hurd, the announcement 
stated. 


McLane Art Institute has recently announced its sum- 
ber courses, which include courses in design, advertis- 
ing, fashion illustration, and other related subjects, as 
well as for special instruction in various types of com- 
mercial work, work that would be required by teachers 
in commercial high schools. The school is located at 
1755 Broadway at 56th Street, New York City. 
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ART FILM 


An organization for the production 
of motion pictures in the art field. 


ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


@ CREATIVE DESIGN IN PAINTING. A demonstration by 
Professor Charles J. Martin, landscape painter, of the organi- 
zation of lines and areas within a rectangle, and the painting 
of a landscape in water colors, based upon these principles. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ CREATIVE PAINTING OF LANDSCAPE. Professor Martin 
shows how an artist selects and interprets different aspects of 
a landscape in terms of water color medium. The scenes were 
taken in and near Provincetown, Mass. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, 
$1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ THEATER DESIGN. A demonstration by Florence Ludins, 
teacher of fine arts in New York City secondary schools, of 
how line, dark-and-light, and lighting create the mood of 
tragedy and comedy in a stage setting. | reel, 16 mm. 
silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTISTS AT WORK SERIES 


@ LYND WARD AT WORK. The noted American graphic 
artist engraves a block for his novel in woodcuts, ‘Vertigo’, 
showing the complete process of wood engraving. | reel, 16 
mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ WILLIAM GROPPER AT WORK. A sstirring illustration of 
“Woman Defending Her Home”, by William Gropper, Guggen- 
heim Fellow in Art, and exhibitor in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ GEORGE GROSZ AT WORK. Guggenheim Fellow in Art, 
and exhibitor in the Museum of Modern Art. The famous 
painter is shown at work in his studio on an oil painting. | 
reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 


@ MAKE A MASK. A demonstration by Florence Ludins of 
the making of a papier mache mask, especially adapted for 
Junior High School and Senior High School levels. 1 reel, 
16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A METAL PLAQUE. A demonstration by Florence 
Ludins, of the making of a metal plaque, showing the process 
in complete detail, adapted for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


@ MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK. A demonstration by Flor- 
ence Ludins, of the cutting of a linoleum block, showing the 
use of tools, and printing, for Junior and Senior High School. 
1 reel, 16 mm. silent, $1.50 per day, $21 per print. 


(Other Films in Preparation) 


Produced by 


ART FILMS 


ELIAS KATZ, Director 
96 Charles Street Chelsea 2-6962 
New York, N. Y. 


Exclusively distributed by 
WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Bryant 9-9848 
New York, N. Y. 


For information and rentals, write directly to distributors. 


put greater appeal 
into commercial art 
—HERE ARE 100 designs 


and decorations ready for direct 
use or adaptation. 


@ Just think of getting a whole gallery of varied 
designs and decorations—ready for reproduc- 
tion—to use in adding beauty, appeal, sales 
power, to advertising and other commercial art 
—for the single low price of $3.50. 


* This new book, DESIGN AND DECORATION, 
gives Just that. There are cartouches, clouds, 
panels, abstracts, suggestive and illustrative 
designs, etc.—100 in all, created by Paul Carlyle 
and Guy Oring, outstanding advertising artists. 


@ As finished art, any one of these designs alone 
would be well worth the price of the book. You 
get them all, plus pointers on applying them 
in ads, also on changing and adapting them 
to provide many other effective designs and 
decorations. 


s Here’s a time and money saver for de- 
signers, artists, production men and 
advertisers. See for yourself; ex- 
amine book 10 days. 


and DECORATION 


by P. Carlyle and G. Oring, text Name ....... 
by H. S. Richland 


NOW READY! 


ABOUNDS IN MATERIAL 
for small ads, formal ads, 
layouts, cata- 

labels, box 


retail ads, 
logue covers, 
tops, package design, book 
jackets and covers, menus, 
programs, spots, trade 
marks, signature’ slugs, 
pesters, bill-boards, greet- 
ing cards, announcements, 
letterheads, type embellish- 
ments, banners, campaign 
design themes, borders, 
motifs, ornamentation, etc., 
etc. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR FREE 


EXAMINATION 


tion on approval. 
$3.50, plus 
turn book postpaid. 


orders 


Address 


City and State 


64 pages, 10x8, $3.50 
Position 


SEE IT ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL D> 


| McGRA 
330 


accompanied by 
| day return privilege still holds.) 


Company . 
(Books sent on approval in 


U. S. and Canada only.) 


W HILL BOOK CO., 
W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 


[ Send me Carlyle, Oring and Richland’s De- | 
DESIGN sign and Decoration for 10 days’ examina- 
In 10 days I will send 


tew cents postage, or re- 


(We pay postage on 
remittance. 10 


issues? 


If not please fill in this coupon and mail to Design Pub- 
lishing Co., 32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio. 


YOUR ADDRESS? 


Was the latest copy of DESIGN mailed to your correct 
address? Is this address correct for all near future 


my mailing address for 
DESIGN is— 
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® “It is fundamentally sound and creatively most inspirational. 
It is something different in that in one book one has creativeness, 
basic technique, and so-called tricks of the trade combined with 
useful source material. The various crafts have been splendidly de- 
veloped pictorially as well as verbally.”—A State Director of Art. 


® “The philosophy embodied seems to stress the modern edu- 
cational viewpoint, rather than one which solely relates to the 
idea of making things for the sake of making them. Nothing 
seems stuffy, and the illustrations selected are individual in 
themselves."—The Head of Art Department, a Western State 
Teachers College. 


® “It is a splendid collection of creative expression, and just 
what is needed.”—-The Head of an Eastern University Art De- 
partment. 


® “It gives a great deal of information in a clear, understand- 
able way, and should be a great help not only to the art teacher 
but to the classroom teacher as well. I hope, too, that it can 
come to the attention of the rural teachers for it is exactly the 
sort of thing which they need.”—The Head of an Art Education 
Department in a Leading University. 


® “I had come to the conclusion that we hardly needed a new 
book, but it seems to me that you have struck a new note.”— 
A State Director of Art. 


@ “We recommend it as a splendid book for instruction or for 
teachers’ use in schools.’—-Book Committee for an Executives 
Association. 


The praises of CREATE SOMETHING quoted above were entirely 
unsolicited, and are only a few of those which have been received 
congratulating Felix Payant, the author, on this new and different 
book. Filling a very definite and long-standing need for every art 
teacher, student, amateur and hobbyist, it guides and directs their 
efforts to obtain a sound basis for the pursuit of their studies or class- 
room activities in almost any phase of art. 

Each subject treated is clearly presented and easily followed, and 


MAIL line drawing @ chalk drawing ®@ block printing © painting @ mur- 
THIS COUPON al painting @ lettering © poster making @ textiles @ leather tool- 
TODAY ing @ pottery ® modeling © puppetry ®© mask making ® wood carv- 

ing @ woodworking @ metalcraft © toy making © paper construc- 

tion @ photography © mediums and technics @ creative artists 


supplemented by expertly chosen illustrations of the work of both ama- 

teur and professional artists. With the text suggesting methods and 

materials, encouraging initiative and individuality in the handling 

of technics, and the expertly chosen illustraticns stimulating the imag- 

ination, CREATE SOMETHING provides a handbook which, in rela- | 
tion to its compactness, leaves little to be desired. Not alone for its 

practical value is the book outstanding, but also for its exceptional 

layout, editing, and organization. 


32 Warren St., Columbus, Ohio : 
Cloth Bindi > 
copies of Felix Payant’s CREATE 2 
SOMETHING. enclose $.................... payment. 
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